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‘Senator Douglas and Labor Subcommittee staff hear testimony by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg (center of table at right) urging extendéd coverage. 
—See Story Page 3, 


District 65 Convention RWDSU Gains 1,000 
Announces Great New Members 


New Organizing Drive In Canada Affiliations 


— See Page 5 — See Page 2 





Heaps :Hails: New Strengthening of Canadien Section 





1,000 in Canada Affiliate With the RWDSU 


TORONTO, Ont.—Nearly 1,000 organized workers formerly in locals directly affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labor have voted unanimously at meetings of their respective locals to become part of the RWDSU, 


Int’l Sec.-Treas. Alvin Heaps announced. 


As reported by Regional Dir. George 
Barlow, the group consists of department 
store employees in Windsor, Ont.; bakery 
workers in Winnipeg, Man,; dairy workers 
in Bandon, Man., and dairy workers in 
Sydney, N.S. 


The department store group in Wind- 
sor \ineludes employees of four stores— 
Smith’s, Sam’s department store, the 
Brotherhood Store and Grey’s depart- 
ment store. Numbering more than 250, 
the workers have voted to join Depart- 
ment Store Local 1002, recently chartered 
by the RWDSU and presently in the 
midst of an organizing drive in Windsor. 


In Manitoba a bakery workers’ union 
of about 450 members in Winnipeg and 
Brandon join a Brandon dairy workers’ 
local of some 50 members in the move 
into RWDSU. The dairy members have 
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joined RWDSU Dairy Workers Local 775. 


Applying for a charter as a new local 
in RWDSU is another group of dairy 
workers in Sydney, NS., with whom 
RWDSU Local 596 Business Agent John 
Lynk worked. It is expected that Lynk 
will also aid the group in their negotia- 
tions. They number over 125 people. 


The new affiliatiens followed the re- 
cent merger of labor in Canada forming 
a powerful, million-member organiza- 
tion of which RWDSU is a part. 

Sec.-Treas. Heaps hailed the addition 
of 1,000 members to the RWDSU’s Can- 
adian affiliates, declaring that this de- 
velopment “further strengthens our union 


in Canada and gives added encourage- 
ment to our hopes for great new organ- 
ization there.” 
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Political Action Funds: $4,000 in First Tally 


NEW YORK CITY—In the first tally of political action contributions since the RWDSU Executive Board 
set a goal last month of $35,000 to be raised by the International union this year, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley reported 
a total of nearly $4,000 already received, with most locals—including many of the biggest—yet to be heard from. 


Leading off the list of collections was 
the Saskatechewan Joint Board, with a 
$1,900 check, representing donations of 
more than $1 per member. Int’l Rep. Wal- 
ter E. Smishek, who forwarded the money, 
noted that RWDSU members in the prov- 
ince contribute 10 cents a month each 
for political action. The $1,900 turned in 
to the RWDSU will be earmarked for la- 
bor political action in Saskatchewan ac- 
cording to allocations made by the Joint 
Board in that Province. 





out effort to get members to contribute 
at least $1 for COPE, and reminded mem- 
bers that the national COP# office would 
allocate half the funds raised to be spent 
in the locals’ own communities. 
Meanwhile, COPE headquarters an- 


nounced that it is preparing honor awards 
for all AFL-CIO local unions which col- 
lect an amount equivalent to a dollar for 
each member. These awards, signed by 
the Federation’s top officers, are suitable 


Additional ways to raise money are de- 
scribed in a booklet entitled “How to 
Win,” which is now being prepared by 
COPE. Among the methods described are 
direct mail campaigns, dances, picnics 
and other fund-raising events. Copies of 
the booklet may be obtained from the 
International office as soon as they come 
off the press. RWDSU locals are urged to 
send in their requests for this booklet, 
COPE posters, leaflets, receipt books and 
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for framing. 


A check for $1,000 for the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) was presented to Pres. Green- 
berg on May 17 by Local 906 Pres. 
Joseph McCarthy and Business Agent 
William Goldweber. The local officers 
reported that they were shooting for an 
additional $1,000 to be raised by their 
local, 


A smaller, but nevertheless noteworthy 
contribution was made by Local 280, Elm 
Grove, W. Va. The $100 it sent in repre- 
sents practically 100 per cent participa- 
tion by members of the local. 


Other initial collections have been 
turned in by the New England Joint 
Board, which contributed $204.50; Local 
26, Suffolk, Va., $160.50; and Local 721, 
New York City, $155. Smaller contribu- 
tions were turned in by Local 850, Girard, 
Pa.; Local 970, Ottawa, Ill.; Local 443, 
Mason, Mich.; Local 596-A, Providence, 
R. I.; Local 273, South Bend, Ind.; Local 
94, Marysville, Ohio; Local 835, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Local 228, Bristol, Pa.; 
Local 432, Kansas City, Kan.; Local 425, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Local 87-B, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Local 226, Trenton, N.J.; and Local 
853, New York City. 


Results ‘Very Encouraging’ 


Pres. Greenberg hailed the initial re- 
sponse of the locals as “very encouraging.” 
He emphasized the importance of an all- 


any other material that may be needed. 





$1,000 GRIN is displayed by both Local 906 Pres. Joseph McCarthy, left, and RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg as latter accepts $1,000 check for COPE. 





~RWDSU Council Meets June 12-14 


The second annual meeting of the General Coun- 
cil of the RWDSU will be held in Washington, D. C, 
June 12, 13 and 14, it was announced by officers of the 
International. The meeting will take place at the May- 
flower Hotel, site of last year’s Council meeting. It will 
be preceded by a one-day session of the RWDSU Ex- 
ecutive Board on Monday, June 11. 


The General Council serves as the top leadership 
body of the International union. It is composed of the 
top officers, the Executive Board and 64 Council mem- 
bers who represent every area and major section of 
the nation. 


Plans for the Council meeting call for reports by 


top officers on the state of the union, policy decisions 


on a number of important proposals, including the 
projected RWDSU welfare program and staff retire- 
ment plant, and discussion of collective bargaining, 
organizing, political action and other activities. Coun- 
cil members will participate in regional reports dealing 
with events in their own locals and areas. 


With this Council meeting marking the mid-point 
between the merger convention of 1954 and the next 
convention in 1958, it is expected that a thoroughgoing 
review of the past two years will be conducted and plans 
established for the period ahead. An important report 
will deal with the International’s progress toward its 
goal of 200,000 members by 1958, which represents an 
annual increase of 15,000 members. 
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Reprinted below is an editorial from 
the influential N. Y. Times, support- 
ing coverage extension. 
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Last March Congress raised the 
minimum wage required by the 
‘Fair Labor Standards Act trom 75 
cents to $1. an hour. Hearingsrhave 
+ now begun before a subcomentttee4 
of the Senate Labor Committee on 
measures to apply the law to mil-. 
lions of workers now excluded. 
| President Eisenhower himself has 
stressed the urgent need of doing 
this, He said last year that he! 










‘a practical thing to. do” and ‘thet: 
this was more teopertane. tha. = 
raise the’ mitimum, 

The law specifically exempts: 
workers in several industries—even. 
though they are concerned | with 
interstate commerce and so subject 
to Federal regulation. In his recent 
testimony before the subcommittee 
President George Meany of the 
AF. LC. 1 0. pointed out that, 
those are the very workers who. 
/heed protection most: “The low- 

paid restaurant employes, the coun- 
ter girls in the variety shops, the: 
agricultural workers who man the 
large ‘factories in the field,” the 
logger in the South, the switch-. 
board - operator who runs a rural 
telephone exc @.” Most of these : 
are unorganized pity inadequately 
protected by law, Nineteen states 
have no minimum wage statutes 
at all and only eight have ones 
which apply both to men and women’ 
—-with floors as low as 16 cents : 
an hour. 

Mr. Meany proposes. that the 
Federal act be broadened to include 
about 9.5 million workers, ee 
those in the large depa . and: 
chain stores, the big hotels, re 
chain restaurants and the big dry 
—— and laundry plants, But 

he wisely urges “common sense” in’ 
revising ev teeGicnnl vbr ich : 
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Testifying before Senate Labor Subcommittee May 9, Pres. Max Greenberg, center, is flanked by RWDSU Legislative 
Rep. Kenneth Meiklejohn and Vice-Pres. Bill Michelson. 


Push Retail Coverage in Senate: 
Labor Asks House Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Telling blows were 
scored by labor in support of extension of coverage 
under the federal minimum wage law during the 
second and third weeks of May as hearings on the 
subject began before the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee, of which Sen. Paul Douglas is chairman, 


Despite progress in the Senate Sub-Committee, 
however, labor still faces serious difficulties in the 
House Labor Committee, where Rep. Graham Barden 
(D., N.C.), committee chairman, is sitting on the 
legislation and has thus far refused to schedule 
hearings. As the 1,000 delegates learned at the 
mammoth RWDSU Minimum Wage Mobilization in 
Washington May 2, Barden and the House Labor 
Committee are the chief stumbling blocks to ex- 
tension of coverage, and great pressure must be 
applied to win hearings and bring the extension 
legislation to the House floor for a vote. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, first witness be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee as the hearings 
opened May 8, made a strong plea for extended 
coverage, calling retail and other employees not 
covered by the law “the forgotten workers of Amer- 
ica.” 


Pres. Meany was followed the next day by 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, whose oral and writ- 
ten testimony was welcomed by Sen. Douglas and 
used the following day with sharp effect to answer 
industry spokesmen when they testified. (Text of 
Pres. Greenberg’s oral statement appears on Page 4.) 


The RWDSU leader was accompanied at the 
Senate hearings by Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, RWDSU 
legislative representative, and Vice-Pres. William 
Michelson, organizational director of District 65, 
whose long experience in negotiations with depart- 
ment stores was called into service by Pres. Green- 
berg. The chief points made in the RWDSU state- 
ment, designed to refute the major arguments of 
the retail industry against coverage, were these: 


@ For years retail workers have lagged behind 
other workers in wages, and the gap is growing 
greater every year: 


@ Retailing is big business, and most com- 
panies—particularly the larger ones—can well af- 
ford to pay decent minimum wages. 


@ The greatest part of retail business is not 
done by the small local store, but by the giants of 
the industry. 


@ Coverage of employees of large retail firms 


will actually help the competitive position of the 


small independent retailers, most of whom pay 
higher wages than the big firms. 


@ There is ample proof that Congress intended 
when it first enacted the minimum wage law to 


bring as many workers under its protection as pos- 


sible—including retail workers. 
Many more facts supporting these and other 


arguments in favor of extended coverage were pres- 
ented by Pres. Greenberg. They were substantiated 
a few days later when Dr. Fred Blum of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota presented a Senate Labor Com- 
mittee staff report on the retail industry. Here are 
some of Dr. Blum’s conclusions: 


1. If every one of the nation’s retail stores were 
brought under federal minimum wage coverage 
(labor is asking only that the bigger stores and 
chains be covered), prices would not be increased 
by more than one-half of 1 percent. Retail em- 
ployers have claimed that coverage would mean 
drastic price increases, 


2. Nearly half of all retail employees are paid 
wages lower than what is necessary “to maintain 
a minimum standard of living needed for health, 
efficiency and general well-being.” 


3. “In terms of its structure and its organiza- 
tion, as well as control, finances, etc. retailing to- 
day is not any more essentially local in nature.” 
(This answers the industry’s favorite argument 
against bringing it under federal wage control.) 


4. Only 22 states have minimum wage legisla- 
tion, and the minimums called for in these laws 
average 60 cents an hour. (This is another argu- 
ment in support of federal, rather than state, min- 
imum wage coverage for retail employees.) 


Despite the strength of the arguments in favor 
of extended coverage, retail employers were con- 
tinuing to press their demand that the law remain 
unchanged. The National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
and the American Retail Federation, which together 
represent most of the big retail firms in the nation, 
refused to make any concessions at all on the 
coverage question. 





TO WIN COVERAGE for retail 
under the Minimum Wage Law it is 
more urgent than ever, that every 
union member write to his or her own 
Senator and Representative, urging 
them to vote for coverage extension. In 
addition, every member should write 
to Rep. Graham Barden, House Labor 
Committee Chairman, urging that he 
open hearings on coverage. Letters, 
postcards and telegrams to Senators 
should be addressed to them at the Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Messages to Representatives, includ- 
ing Rep. Barden, should be sent.to the 
it Office Building, Washington, 
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RWDSU ASKS SENATE TO 





EXTEND WAGE COVERAGE 





Testimony of Pres. Max Greenberg Before Senate Labor Subcommittee, Wednesday, May 9 


Mr. Greenberg: I am here on behalf of the 165 thousand members of our Union 
and the millions of retail workers throughout the country to urge most strongly that 
your committee and the Senate extend coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to include those millions of retail workers not now covered or who are exempted 
from the provisions gf the law. 


We are today submitting a statement on behalf of our union, as a supplement 
to the statement we submitted last year. If it is the desire of this Committee, we 
are prepared to read it. However, we are aware of the extremely heavy schedule 
which this Committee has set for itself, and in the interest of time and our desire 
to expedite these hearings, I feel it would be helpful to this Committee if I simply 
discussed this statement which we are submitting. 


Senator Douglas: We will have the statement printed for the record and then 
you can discuss it off hand. ; 


Mr. Greeriberg: In the statement we are submitting you will find the specific 
proposals we are making relative to proposed changes in the Pair Labor Standards 
Act and we submit these proposals for your guidance and consideration. I am aware, 
Mr. Chairman, that the submission of extensive, cold statistical briefs can be a tedious 
chore, both for those who read it and those who are forced to listen to it. I would 
like to take advantage of the time I have before your Committee to discuss how our 
proposed recommendations will affect the lives of some 7 million workers, both organ- 
ized and unorganized, who are employed in the retail industry. 


I have read and have heard it said that our nation is at present enjoying an 
unprecedented period of prosperity. The following are some of the factors which 
are cited to prove this: the gross national product rose $1.7 billion in the first quarter 
of 1956, to a record high of almost $400 billion. Employment is at an all-time high of 
better than 64 million employed on jobs. Disposable income is at a near-record level. 

Corporate profits after taxes in 1955 totaled some $22 billion, up almost $5 billion 
over 1954. Business confidence in the expanding economy is shown by the fact that 
business plans to spend almost $35 billion on new plants and equipment in 1956. 

There is an additional phenomenon that we are gratefully observing: the grow- 
ing recognition that war is unthinkable and that it is suicidal. Our nation is engaged in 
an economic campaign to demonstrate to the whole world the superiority of our way 
of life to that of the Communists. It is my contention, Mr. Chairman, that the best 
way to prove this is by constantly improving the standards enjoyed by American 
workers. 


Retail Workers Lose Ground Year by Year 


We feel that the retail workers should be part of the picture of America which 
we show to the world. Unfortunately, the exemption of retail workers from the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act has resulted in a decrease in their 
relative standing in the community. There are a little better than 7 million retail 
workers, and they constitute an important segment of the working population of 
America today. Their exemption from the provisions of the Act cannot be justified 
morally, economically or historically. 


Let us review some of the facts, Mr. Chairman. I have in front of me some 
information from the Monthly Labor Review, published by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. It is titled “A Comparison of Average Weekly and Hourly earnings in retail 
trade and manufacturing from the years 1950 to 1955.” It is listed as Appendix, 
Table No. 1. 

Senator Douglas: I have found it. 

Mr. Greenberg: We notice that in manufacturing in 1950 the average hourly 
rate was $1.46. It increased through 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 to where it is 
now an average hourly rate of $1.93. There is a spread of some 47 cents from 1950 
to 1955. I think we should take note that in 1950, the 75-cent minimum wage went 
into effect. 

In general merchandise stores in the year 1950, the average hourly rate was 
97 cents, and through the years it was increased to where it now stands at $1.19. 
You will notice there is an increase there of 22 cents. 

The spread has widened by some 25 cents between manufacturing and general 
merchandise stores. 

Senator Douglas: What do you mean by general merchandise stores? 

Mr. Greenberg: By general merchandise stores I mean variety stores, the stores 
which are commonly known as five and dime stores. 

Under the heading of “department stores” and “mail order” in 1950, there was 
a@ general average of $1.08 hourly wage. In 1955 the average was $1.33, an increase 
of 25 cents between 1950 and 1955. You will notice there, too, that the spread is 
from 25 to 47 cents or a difference of 22 cents in favor of the workers in man- 
ufacturing. 

In total retail, Mr. Chairman, the average hourly wage in 1950 was $1.17, and 
it rose to $1.52 in 1955, a rise of 35 cents, 12 cents less than in manufacturing. Now 
you will notice there is a difference in the spread between the categories labeled 
department store, mail order, general merchandise store, and that of total retail. 





Small Retailers Pay More Than Big Ones 





That is rather interesting. I take it to mean that the hourly rate is greater in 
total retail because of the impact of the stores which we have been hearing so much 
about, the alleged small stores. To the best of our knowledge, the wages paid in 
these stores tend to lift the total average because the wages are much higher. So 
the prophets of doom who scream so much about what the minimum wage will do 
to the little stores ought to look at this and see whether these stores will be affected. 
We do not think they would. 

Senator Douglas: In other words, the little stores should be protected against 
the big stores? 

Mr. Greenberg: We intend to say that before we are through today and I intend 
to try to prove it to you, Mr. Chairman. We find that the retail industry today is 
dominated by giant chains who are among the strongest and most powerful corpora- 
tions in America. Let me give you some examples of this. 

You know the type of merchandise which is sold in the typical department store. 
Generally speaking, these items are men’s, women’s and infants’ apparel and furnish- 
ings, housewares, china, luggage, furniture, mattresses, beds, rugs, household ap- 
pliances, radios, phonographs, etcetera. Forty percent of the total sales of these 
items throughout the country is done by department stores alone. In 1945, the 
national sales for these items came to 28% billion dollars. 

All department stores and mail order houses combined did 11% billion dollars 
of this volume. This is interesting to note: 12 of these companies alone did a total 


, 
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business of 8 billion dollars in these items. These stores are Sears-Roebuck, which 
did $2,965,000,000, Montgomery-Ward, $887 million, Aldens, $91 million, Spiegel, 
$129 million, Allied Department Stores, $544 million, Federated Department Stores, 
$500 million, City Stores, $241 million, Associated Dry Goods Stores, $154 million, 
Gimbels, $290 million, Macy’s, with which I am rather. familiar because of some 
recent incidents, did $370 million, Marshall-Field did $206 million, the May Com- 
pany, $444 million, J. C. Penney Company did $1,107,000,000. 


These are not only giant companies, but they are highly profitable operations. 
Let me give you some facts, Mr. Chairman: The National City Bank of New York 
each year conducts a study of the net income of leading companies. The study for 
April, 1956 cover 3,400 of the largest companies in America. The industries repre- 
sented in the study are a cross section of the American economy: manufacturing 
companies, mining, department stores, railroads, utilities, commercial banks, in- 
surance, etc. One of the most important features of the National City study is an 
examination of profit as a percentage of net worth. This figure is considered to be 
one of the best barometers of the profitability of a company. 


Their study for the year 1955 shows that 3,400 companies who had net assets 
on the books of $153 billion had a percentage of return on net assets of 12 percent. 


Retailing a High-Profit Industry 





The retail industry in the study shows the following figures: Chain stores, food: 
return, 13.4 per cent; chain stores, variety: return, 10.6 percent. 

Senator Douglas: One point I think should be cleared up for the record. I regret 
the Senator from Colorado is not present. But since he is not present I must go 
ahead. The Senator from Colorado made the point this morning that the percentage 
of profit on sales was relatively low in the grocery stores, and he mentioned the 
fact that it was around two or three percent. Now the figures which you have 
produced indicate there is a mark-up of 1.2 percent on sales, but on net assets the 
return is over 13 percent. 

Mr. Greenberg: 13.4 percent. It is higher than the general average. 


Senator Douglas: So the figure on profitability of this industry should not be 
based on a percentage profit on sales, but percentage profit on net assets. 


Mr. Greenberg: That is precisely the point we are trying to make. In department 
and specialty stores, the return is 10.6 percent, and in mail order houses the return 
is 12.3 percent. The mail order... . 


Senator Douglas: Profits on sales were only 2.9 and 4.47 percent. 


Mr. Greenberg: That is why these are completely misleading figures, as far as 
we are concerned. 


Senator Douglas: But they sometimes deceive innocent people. 


Mr. Greenberg: We are not dealing with a small corner grocery any longer. We 
are talking about big corporations who are today big business, with good profits. 


The opponents of extension have been shedding crocodile tears about the effect 
that extension of coverage would have on the typical family store. I would like to 
deal with that question, Mr. Chairman. The truth of the matter is that extension 
of coverage to the retail industry would be an act in defense of the interests of the 
small retailer. 


Let me tell you about small retailers because I personally know the small store 
owner and I know his problems. I worked for a small retail store all my adult 


-life before I was elected to union office. Since then I have for the last 17 years 


negotiated contracts primarily with small businessmen who employ one, two, three 
and four people, so I am completely familiar with all their problems and all their needs. 

The extension of coverage in most instances does not even affect the small 
retailer because the small retailer can only remain in business by giving in- 
dividual personal service. In a small store the retail employee is a salesman of fine 
ability, and the business of the store depends upon this sales ability. In the large 
retail operations, the sale of merchandise is essentially promoted through advertising, 
display and order-taking. The kind of help needed to do business in the small stores 
comes high, and the employers know it, and they are paying for it. It you need any 
proof, Mr. Chairman, walk into any independently-owned specialty shop and when 
a salesman gets through with you, you will know just what I mean. 


Big Firms Reduce General Wage Levels 





Let me also tell you the biggest problem our union has all over the country, 
negotiating agreements with the so-called small retailers: The main argument against 
giving up more money for our people is the unfair wage competition of the large 
stores. That has been their constant argument, and frankly, we haven’t found an 
answer for it. We haven’t been able to answer them because we haven’t yet done an 
organizing job on the big stores. Thus far, we have been unable to bring their wages 
up so that they are competitively equal in terms of wages. 

I think it would be interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, the experience of the 
State of New Jersey just last week. The Labor Commissioner of the State has set 
up hearings on their State minimum wage act, which now calls for 75-cent minimums, 
ranging downward in some of the areas. A call was sent out for small business 
men to testify and at this hearing, not a single small business man appeared to 
testify, but some professional representatives of various chambers of commerce 
came in to cry about the plight of the small business man. 

Those of us who were at this hearing knew that they didn’t have the small 
business man in mind. What they were doing was carrying the fight for the depart- 
ment stores who don’t want a decent minimum wage. They don’t give a hang about 
the small retailer. They are simply using the small store owners as a cloak to mask 
their own determination to perpetuate low wages, while reaping large profits. If 
you want to help the small retailer who cannot compete against giants in buying 
merchandise and advertising and in distribution, help them by forcing the big boys 
to pay at least a minimum wage. 

The retail clerks who are presently below a dollar an hour are essentially em- 
ployed by the large corporations, and not in any appreciable degree by the small 
retailer. The small retailer can’t live with inexperienced help. That is all he could 
buy if he paid less than a dollar an hour. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for the time that you have alloted us. We would 
like to say to you that there are seven million retail-workers in this nation who are 
not covered by the Act. They are waiting for this Committee and for Congress to 
do something about it. We are hopeful that this time it will be done. 

Senator Douglas: Thank you very much, Mr. Greenberg. I appreciate your 
testimony. 
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District 65 
Maps Great 
Organizing 


Campaign =" . , 
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‘65’ PRES. DAVID LIVINGSTON delivers major report as other ‘65’ officers and guests listen intently. 

Seated at table are, lL. to r., Organization Dir. Bill Michelson, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, RWDSU 

Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, 65’s founder, ‘65’ Dept. Store Div. Sec. John Meegan. Behind Liv- 
ingston is Local 108 Dir. Irving Rosenberg. 
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. over the large Catskill Mountain resort for weekend. 

thousands of unorganized department store, retail and 

wholesale employees in the Metropolitan New York area, 

as well as to make drastic improvements in wages in its 

shops, raising them by 50 to 60 percent over the next four 

to five years. 


Proposals stating these objectives and outlining the 
ways to achieve them were enthusiastically adopted by 
1,000 District 65 stewards convening at the Laurels Coun- 
try Club, Sackett Lake, N. Y. the week-end of May 11 
through 13. The Convention also nominated for re-election 
a slate of officers for the coming two years, headed by 
Pres. David Livingston, Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack Paley, Organ- 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson and Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Rob- 
inson. In addition, three new posts of vice-presidents were 
created. Nominated for the posts were Carl Andren, Milton 
Reverby and Al Bernknopf. The stewards, caucusing as 
locals, also naméd over 200 candidates for rank and file 
local officers. Elections for all posts are scheduled to be 
held June 11 through 28. 


The keynote report, charting the course of ‘65’ for the 
next several years, was delivered by Pres. David Livingston. 
Major addresses were given by Arthur Osman, founder of 
‘65’ and now executive vice-president of the RWDSU; and 
Jack Paley, RWDSU executive secretary. 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, addressing the conven- 
tion banquet, praised District’ 65’s ambitious program as 
“the product of a vigorous and democratic organization, 
which we are proud to have in the ranks of RWDSU.” Pres. 
Greenberg, who was_a guest of the Convention along with —Record photos by Bowman, Foster, Franklin, Weinstein 
International Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and several RWDSU LOCAL CAUCUSES found delegates meeting indoors and out, all around the spacious Laurels grounds, 
local officers, got a standing ovation from the 65ers. Other to nominate officers. Above, Stern’s department store Local 5 stewards meet at lake front to make their 
guests included Local 108 Dir. Irving Rosenberg and Exec. deliberations. Caucuses accomplished much in brief time, nominating District-wide officers as well as 
Sec. Meyer Meyers and Local 147 Mgr. Theodor Bowman, rank and file local officers. j 
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Public Hearings Begin May 28 
On N. Y. State Retail Minimums 


' NEW YORK CITY—Public hearings in connection with the new Retail Trade Wage Board’s study of the 
State Minimum Wage Order covering 600,000 retail workers have been scheduled for Buffalo, May 28; Bingham- 
ton, June 4; Syracuse, June 19; Albany, June 20, and New York City, June 21, it was announced here by former 


Supreme Court Justice Ferdinand Pecora, 
Wage Board chairman. 

Two leaders of the Retail, Wholesale & 
Dept. Store Union—Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex 
Bail, and Vice-Pres. Sam Lowenthal, who 
is also Manager of Retail Shoe Local 287 
—are members of the Wage Board and 
will participate in all the hearings. 


Bail called a meeting Wednesday, May 
23, of retail locals of the RWDSU in 
New York where the entire State min- 
imum wage picture was discussed. Sev- 
eral retail locals of RWDSU announced 
that they will appear at the hearings 
to testify in favor of sharply increasing 
present state minimums for retail. 

The existing wage order under study 
for possible revision sets a basic hourly 
minimum for workers in the industry of 
75 cents in New York City, 7@ cents in 
communities with a population of 10,000 
or more and all of Westchester and Nas- 
gau counties, and 65 cents elsewhere in 
the State. 


Hearings Termed Important 











Bankrupt Schulte’s. 
Pays $170,000 
To 175 RWDSU 
ers 


NEW YORK CITY —A severance 
pay settlement totaling $170,000 has 
been reached with the purchasers of 
the bankrupt D.A. Schulte Co., it 
was reported by Pres. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy of Local 906. The proposed 
settlement will give the 175 former 
Schulte cigar store employees an 
average payment of nearly $1,000 
each. 











The company went out of business 
nearly two years ago, after a prolonged 
period of poor business in the retail cigar 
store industry. According to its contract 
with Local 906, and other RWDSU locals 
in other parts of the country employees 
with 10 to 14 years’ service were entitled 
to two weeks’ severance pay; those with 
14 to 20 years were to get four months’ 
pay; and those with more than 20 years 
were to get six months’ pay 


Fought to U.S. Supreme Court 


However, the bankrupt firm’s financial 
position was so bad that insufficient 
funds were on hand to pay these claims. 
Max Goldweber, attorney for Local 906, 
fought the case of the Schulte employees 
through Bankruptcy Court, the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, U.S. Court of Appeals and 
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“The information gathered at these finally, last January, to the U.S. Supreme r 
hearings,” said Judge Pecora, “will be Court, which ruled against the claimants t 
particularly important to the Board in by a 6-2 decision. That decision upheld P 
working out its recommendations to the the demand of certain stockholders that ‘ 
Industrial Commissioner.” Schulte be placed in full, rather than I 

Tne nine-imember panel, consisting of conditional, bankruptcy. This gave the c 
three members each representing man- former employees much less chance of e 
agement and labcr in the retail trades tittv_EA si. "==" their severance pay. ts 
industry and the public, will inaugurate 44 4aKING DEPOSITS in Local 1-S bl Nevertheless, the union attorney suc- 
the series of public sessions in Buffalo ocal 1-S blood bank are the Macy department store - aes tants ry . 

n Monday, May 28, at 11 am., in the @™ployees above, who were among 730 ‘1-S’ members contributing the pang a — . ro = 4 K 

tate Office Building on Court Street. vital stuff during 3-day annual drive this month. Blood is banked with Red pe a sc Rt gen 1 bong _ a 
“a ; : ; Cross, and is free to memb their husband i i nee Ge eens Say CA. & Se 

The Binghamton hearing, on June 4, ’ o members, r hus s, wives and children under ment already accepted by more than 90% 
will open at 11 a.m. in the Federal Court- 18, and to parents of single members. of the former Schulte workers. The set- 
room, Federal Building, on Henry Street. tlement provides for payment in full of e 

In Syracuse, the public meeting will be r » the first $600 of all claims, plus 40% of 
held June 19 in the Onondaga County 18¢ Packa e at * ff lo C the balance in claims running higher 
Court House, 401 Montgomery, starting u a reamery than $600. This will result in returns to t 
at 11 a.m. the former Schulte employees of 60% to v 

The Albany session is scheduled to be- BUFFALO, N.Y.—An agreement between Local 446 and Interstate 100% of their severance pay, depending a 

at 10 a.m. June 20, in the Assembly Creamery this month brought the employees general wage increases of Upon the amount to which they were de 


ber, State Capitol. entitled. cr 


10 cents an hour for the first year of a two year contract, Int’l Rep. Thomas 





In New York City, the hearing will be Evans reported, “While we fought long and hard for be: 
wage Eg 5 dbp net aS Gains in addition to wages bring the cluded Local 446 Pres. Frank Gruber and ull payment,” McCarthy said, “we rx 
a » § “estimated total package to more than 18 Richard E. Weig, with Evans. were forced to the realization that we 

e 21. cents an hour, Evans said. Among the could not win in the courts—the only R 


Wage Board Members 


Public members of the Wage Board, in 
tion to Judge Pecora, are Dr. Helen 
yer, Dean of the School of Home 

. Cornell University; and Dr. 
G, Myers, Professor of Econo- 
mics, Vassar College. 

Industry members are John P. Ken- 

Bens Medina, merchant; Frederick 
. Yonkers, attorney for John 
anamaker, Westchester; and Robert J. 
. Hartsdale, personnel manager, 

& P Company. 


Representing labor in addition to Bail 

end Lowenthal is Kenneth McClellan of 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
teher Workers of America. 


Union Circus to Rival 
Ringling’s Open Shop 
BOSTON, Mass. (PAI)—Union-mind- 


ed people in the city of Boston will have 
Se circus this 





Set up in direct rivalry to the Ringling 
thers-Barnum and Bailey Brothers 
. the all-union circus has been or- 
anized by the American Guild of Var- 
ty Artists and the International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters. Both organiza- 
have been trying to win a contract 
Ringling Brothers for performers 
and roustabouts. 

“What we want to do,” said Jack 
Bright, AGVA secretary, “is to make it 
for children of parents sympa- 
to union labor to see a circus there 
year. All the proceeds will go to 

vileged children in Boston.” 
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other provisions are substantial improve- 
ments in the hospitalization and surgical 
benefit program, plus life and disability 
insurance coverage up to $4,000. An ad- 
ditional $2 was won in Christmas bonuses, 
and the company agreed to add $1 to the 
severance pay fund, bringing to $3 for 
each week’s service the severance pay to 
employees leaving for any reason. Paid 
vacations were improved by a half day 
for employees with more than five years’ 
service. 


The union negotiating committee in- 


Goldstein Shoe Contract 


The members of Local 302 renewed 
their contract with the Goldstein Shoe 
Co., a three-store chain, with an agree- 
ment providing wage increases of $2 a 
week retroactive to December 1955. Also 
won was vacation pay based on average 
earnings during the previous year, which 
Int'l Rep. Evans said would almost double 
the amount paid in past years. 


Evans and ‘302’ Pres. Sidney Kahn 
negotiated the contract. 


avenue open to us. Under the circum- 
stances, and especially in view of the 
adverse Supreme Court decision, I think 
the settlement obtained by Mr. Gold- 
weber is a wonderful one. And that 
opinion is shared by every single one 
of the former Schulte employees who 
have expressed their opinion. 


“I think our experience with Schulte 
also underscores the very great need of 
retail employees for the protection of a 
union contract which contains adequate 
severance pay and pension provisions.” 





1-S’ Expresses Thanks for Macy Strike Aid 


NEW YORK CITY—A letter from Local 1-S Pres. 
Sam Kovenetsky has expressed the gratitude of Macy’s 
department store employees to RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg for his efforts in helping to settle the 13-day 
Macy strike, which ended April 23. 


Pres. Greenberg left an International Executive 
Board meeting in Miami Beach, Fla. to participate in 
round-the-clock negotiations at City Hall, and was, 
in the words of Kovenetsky, “instrumental in bringing 
about the contract settlement and the strike’s conclu- 
sion.” The letter also took note of the work of Record 
Editor Max Steinbock, who acted as Pres. Greenberg’s 
aide throughout the lengthy sessions, 


Thanks from the Macy workers were also conveyed 
to District 65, in a letter to Pres. David Livingston from 
the ‘1-8’ president. The message noted that “The part- 
icipation of your members on our picket lines was a 


morale booster for the strikers and a warning to man- 
agement that we were not fighting alone.” It conclud- 


ed with a pledge of readiness “to assist District 65 in 
any way possible.” 


Other RWDSU unions whose support to ‘1-8’ dur- 
ing the strike was acknowledged were Retail Food Lo- 
cal 338, whose president is Julius Sum, and Retail Drug 
Local 1199, led by Pres. Leon Davis. 


Kovenetsky also stressed the support of the City 
CIO Council, which rallied some 10,000 New York union 


‘ members at a noon hour meeting across the street from 


the Macy Herald Square store. Other groups named were 
Butchers Local 400, whose members in Macy’s walked 
out on the first day of the strike, the Furriers division 
of the Butcher Workmen’s Union, and the Transport 
Workers Union, whose president, Michael Quill, also 
heads the City CIO. 
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10c Hike, 40 Hrs. 
At Bakeries in 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va. — A new 
contract with the Merchant Bakers 
Assn. of this city was ratified this 
month by members of RWDSU Local 
141, employed at Sanitary Baking 
Co., Wilson Baking Co., and Market 
& Waybright Baking Co., Int’] Rep. 
Edgar L. Johnson reported. 


The agreement, which runs for two 
years, provides wage increases of 10 cents 
an hour for the 60 employees, a guar- 
anteed 40-hour work week, and improve- 
ment in vacations to two weeks after four 
years on the job. Another gain was a 
stipulation that foremen are not per- 
mitted to do the work normally assigned 
to union members. 


The employers also agreed to pay merit 
increases during the life of the contract. 

The negotiating committee for the 
union was led by ‘141’ Pres. David Whis- 
mer and included Vice-Pres. William 
Parker, George Steffich, John Hickman 
and Edgar Livingston, with Int'l Rep. 
Johnson. 


Major Demands Met at 
Dow Cheese Co. in Wisc. 


FOND DU LAC, Wisc.—All major de- 
mands of the Dow Cheese Co. employees 
have been met in a new contract settled 
this month with Local 341, Regional Dir. 
Al Evanoff reported. 


The new pact calls for wage boosts of 
8 cents an hour for the 20 workers, which 
brings rates in the warehouse to $1.61 
an hour, and also provides 5 hours of 
guaranteed overtime per week. The com- 
pany agreed to furnish proper work 
clothing for the men working in the cool- 
ers, and that unused sick leave may be 
accumulated from year to year. 

Negotiations were led by Evanoff, with 
a committee including ‘341’ Pres. Gordon 
Krueger and Oscar Bartelt. 
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NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE of Unit L, Local 379 concluded 2 year contract with 


Borden Dairy in Mansfield, Ohio, providing 12 cents an hour and other improve- 
ments. Seated, 1. to r., Charles Gamble, Ray Schmidt, Sam Allison. Standing, Gene 
Thompson, Joe Heston. 


12c at Borden in Mansfield, 0. 


MANSFIELD, O.—The Borden Dairy employees here unanimously ap- 
proved the terms of a new two-year contract which provides wage boosts 
of 12 cents an hour for the plant workers and various improvements which 


will add to the earnings of the route 
salesmen. 


Gains for the salesmen were in the 
form of a quarter of a cent increase in 
commissions for gallon bulk ice cream 
and novelty product sales, and inclusion 
of cottage cheese sales in the point pay 
system instead of a former special rate. 
The routemen also won improved vaca- 
tions and a better day off schedule, which 
provides 39 days off per year instead of 
24 as before. 





The members of Unit L of Local 379 
also voted approval of the Borden hos- 
pital, surgical and comprehensive in- 
surance plan as a replacement for their 
former hospitalization coverage. 


The union negotiating committee con- 
sisted of Unit Chairman Floyd Heston, 
Sam Allison, Gene ‘Thompson, Ray 
Schmidt, Charles Gamble, James Neer 
and Roger Metcalf, assisted by Int’l Rep. 
Eugene Ingles. 


The Midwest 





Big Raises Mark 
First Contract at 
Columbus Dairy 


~COLUMBUS, O.—The plant em- 
ployees of Harmony Farms have 
come up with a handsome first 
RWDSU contract, Int’l Rep. Gene 
Ingles reported, with wages increased 
by an average of 1814 cents an hour 
and working conditions typical of 
other Local 379 dairy contracts. 


The 30 workers voted overwhelmingly 
for the RWDSU local in a secret ballot 
election last March after a campaign of 
several months, led by Regional Dir, 
Gerald Hughes, with Ingles. The firm is 
actually an amalgamation of four small 
dairies in this area, which also employ 
40 route salesmen, who have yet to join 
the union. 

Work on this part of the Harmony 
organizing campaign is now under way, 
and Hughes pointed out that the example 
set by the plant employees in joining 
‘379’ is having a good effect on the sales- 
men. 


$8 to $77 Monthly Gains 


The contract runs for a year and pro- 
vides wage increases ranging from $8 a 
month to as high as $77.40 a month. 
Other improvements include the union 
shop, full seniority and what Ingles 
described as “a fine grievance procedure.” 

Ingles credited the negotiating com- 
mittee with “a lot of hard work and many 
long evening hours” spent in bringing 
about the settlement, which was enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the rest of the 
workers. Members of the committee were 
Unit Chairman James Coldren, Lawrence 
Thomas, Earl Evans, Elton Howe and 
Edward Riebel. 





Spirit High in Strike of 60 New Members in Springfield, 0. 


oo O.—The Bosca Mfg. Co. workers are determined that 
the two years it took them to bring RWDSU into their plant will not be 
wasted. This determination took them out on strike against the employer’s 


arrogant refusal to meet their modest 
demands for a first contract with wage in- 
creases and a union shop. The 60 workers 
walked out in a body on May 10, after 
several attempts to avert a strike, includ- 
ing federal mediation, Int’l Rep. Ed 
Rosenhahn reported. 


Morale is high, Rosenhahn said, in 
spite of the severe hardship that a strike 
means to these workers, who have little 
or no resources of their own besides their 
working income. Half of them were earn- 
ing less than $1 an hour before organized 
labor’s efforts brought the federal min- 
imum wage to $1 an hour, which forced 
the employer to up minimum rates in the 
plant. 


‘In the first two weeks of the strike, 
financial help totaling over $400 has been 
given by several unions, with more prom- 
ised. Among the groups which gave are 
RWDSU Locals 379, 265 and 250 in Ohio, 


Local 149 in Glen Dale, W. Va., the. 


Springfield CIO Council, which donated 
$250, and a United Auto Workers local 
in this city, which gave Fae 





Important cooperation has been shown 
by a Teamster local here, headed by Busi- 
ness Agent Jim Feltis. The local’s mem- 
bers, who drive the trucks that make 
shipments and deliveries to the Bosca 
plant, have refused to cross the picket 
lines. 


Several attempts by the company to 
get the workers to quit the strike and 
go back into the plant have failed. Fre- 
quent calls by the company bring from 
the strikers the standard reply, “If you 
want to talk, talk to our union negotiating 
committee.” 


The picketing goes on every day, be- 
ginning in the morning with a full 
turnout and going through the day with 
six pickets changing off every two hours. 
Rosenhahn said “everyone, led by Local 
880 Pres. Inez Lewis and the other of- 
ficers, is doing an outstanding job.” 


recently by the International Union. 
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ON THE LINE at Bosca Mfg. Co. in Springfield, Ohio, newly organized into RWDSU 

The local is the first RWDSU unit in Lecal 880. The shop, employing 60 workers, struck May 10, after company refused to 
Springfield, having been chartered only meet modest demands for first contract. L. to r., Ray Hess, Fred Decker, Dan 
Martin, Paul Dunn. 
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New RWDSU Local in Tampa 
Wins Pact in 2-Day Strike 














TAMPA, Fla.—It took a two-day strike to do it, but members in the re- 
cently organized Hofran, Inc. have convinced the employer of their strength 
as a union and come up with their first RWDSU contract, Int'l Rep. Larry 
Larsen reported. This is the first organized RWDSU group in the city of 
Tampa. Recently the International Union chartered the group as Local 890. 

The Hofran firm handles baseballs, 
rubber balls and other such equipment, 
and employs 38 workers. An NLRB elec- 
tion last March gave RWDSU 90% of the 
votes after an organizing campaign of 
about a month, conducted under the 
guidance of RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Arthur Osman and with the help of a 
Steelworkers local here headed by Pedro 
Perez. 





ed out just before the election, These 
ranged from 14 to 24 cents an hour. 
The contract runs for one year. 


The shop negotiating committee in- 
cluded Shop Steward Julio Reyes and 
Dolores Rivera, with Larsen. 


Happy With Contract 


Larsen said the workers were “very 
happy” with their first contract, which 
brings them time and a half pay for over- 
time work, double time for Sunday work, 
paid vacations and holidays, sick leave, 
seniority as the rule in lay-offs, rehiring 
and promotions, and a grievance proce- 
dure including arbitration and the right 
to strike. 


These conditions and more, which go 
to make up a typical RWDSU contract, 








Canada 


7 Dominion Groceries 
Organized in Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—Seven stores in the big Dominion grocery chain have 
been organized in a campaign led by Organizer Harold Blancher, Regional 
Dir, George Barlow reported. The stores, employing a total of approximately 
250 workers, are in Amherstburg, Sarnia, Kingsville, St. Thomas, Galt, 
Stratford and Woodstock. 

The succéss in organizing these stores has led to Local 414’s undertaking a drive 
to organize other retail groceries in this province. Local 414 Director Jack Piper an- 
nounced that Blancher and a new staff organizer, Cecil Dahmer, will be responsible 
for the drive. 

Negotiations in four of the newly organized stores have been completed, and 
talks are under way in the others. Barlow said substantial wage increases were 
the main feature of the new contracts. 

In Brockville, meanwhile, the J. A. Johnston Co., employing some 25 workers, 
has been organized and certified as a Local 414 shop. Negotiations are under way. 


Wage Increases Won by Local 440 
For 150 in Five Ontario Dairies 


Contract settlements have been won in five dairies in the Province of 
Ontario, covering more than 150 workers. The dairies are Mason’s and Sun- 
shine Dairy in St. Catherine’s, Silverwood in Peterboro, and Port Colborne 
Dairy and Crystal Dairy in Port Colborne city. Contract negotiations were 
under way in 18 other dairies, all of whose employees are members of 








were won in addition to substantial 
wage boosts which the employer hand- 





Fight to Keep Union at 
Miss. Wholesale Grocer 


VICKSBURG, Miss.—Forty-three mem- 
bers of Local 180B are in the midst of a 
fight to keep the union in their plant, the 
P. P. Williams wholesale grocery, which 
has been organized for about 15 years, 
Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 


Management has used expiration of the 
contract last January to challenge the 
union as representative of the warehouse- 
men and drivers. The union immediately 
filed for an election, and there will be 
@ consent election conducted by the 
NLRB on Aug. 20. 

Local Pres. Edward Williams and Chief 
Steward Austin Daniels, with almost 100 
percent success in re-signing the work- 
ers, are confident of winning the election. 





aes 


STUDYING DEMANDS to be pre- 
sented to Consolidated Dairies in 
Birmingham, Ala., are Regional Dir. 
Frank Parker, left, and Ed Hawkins, 
president of Dairy Workers Local 
745. Contract expires June 17, and 
negotiations are scheduled to start 
during May. 





New Raise and Better Vacations 
Won at Buckeye in Corinth, Miss. 


CORINTH, Miss.—In a city where practically all of the industrial work-. 


ers earn little or no more than the $1 an hour prescribed by the federal 
minimum wage law, the members of RWDSU Local 102 have since last 


November established rates averaging 
$1.10 an hour in the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
plant, Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 


A mid-year raise of one cent an hour 
plus vacation improvements were won this 
month, bringing to 5 cents the hourly 
wage boosts won by the Buckeye workers 
since last November, when they negotiated 
the current contract. Minimum in the 
plant is $1.01 an hour for inexperienced 
general help. Other rates range up to 
$1.55 an hour for mechanics. 


The new vacation plan provides two 
weeks with pay after three years on 
the job instead of the previous five year 
requirement, and an additional day for 
each year over 10 until the three-year 
mark is reached after 15 years of serv- 
foe. Bush said nine workers will get 
an extra week’s vacation this year as 
a result, and 17 more will benefit by 
an average of two and a half days’ ad- 
ditional paid vacation this year. The 
eontract expires Nov. 1, 1956. 


The negotiating committee consisted of 
102’ Vice-Pres. Howard Phelp, Record- 
ing Sec. Tommie D. Collins, Trustee John 
‘Barnes, Leroy Chandler, with assistance 
by Bush. 
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Top Officers Re-elected at 
Amer. Tobacco Local in S. C. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—All but two of 
the incumbent officers of Local 15A, the 
union of 1,200 American Tobacco work- 
ers here, were re-elected in secret ballot 
elections last month. Headed by Pres. 
Elizabeth Porter Seyle and Financial Sec. 
Marie Hodges, they were installed by 
Int'l. Rep. Irving Lebold in a ceremony 
at union headquarters May 9. 


The two newly named officers are 
Treasurer Lore Hiott and Minnie Lee 
Brown, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the union’s cooperative store. 


Others re-elected are Vice-Pres. John 
Cummings, in charge of organization; 
Vice-Pres. Nan O. Carter, in charge of 
grievances; Recreation Chairman Isaiah 
Bennett, and Trustees Peggy Murray, 
Irene Reid and Lillie Mae Marsh. 

The president and financial secretary 
are full time posts in Local 15A. 





Planter’s Committee Member 


In a story in the last issue of The 
Record describing the newly won con- 
tract at Planter’s Peanut, which is or- 
ganized in RWDSU Local 26, the name 
of negotiating committee member Frank 
Snyder was omitted. 





Local 440. 


The Mason workers won wage increases 
ranging from 5 to 8 cents an hour and 
@ number of other gains, including 6% 
premium pay for extra work before a 
holiday, 75% company payments toward 
health coverage, instead of the former 
50%; company-furnished work clothing 
and footwear, and more. 


At Sunshine Dairy improvements in- 
cluded wage boosts of 5 to 1214 cents 
an hour, full company payment for 
coverage under the medical and hos- 
pitalization plan, and double time pay 
for all holidays worked. In Peterboro 
the Silverwood workers settled for 5 
cents an hour more, plus company pay- 
ment of 75% of the cost of health care; 
route cuts to be discussed between 
salesmen and management with a view 
to adjustments, and meal expenses for 
ice cream territory men, 


In Port Colborne the members in both 
plants won across-the-board increases of 
$2 a week, up to three months’ sick leave 
with pay, and company payment of 75% 
towards health plan premiums. 


Another Dairy Organized 


Barlow also reported the organization 
of Rainbow Dairy in Niagara Falls, where 
the 40 employees will go to the polls soon 
to register their union preference in an 
Ontario Labor Relations Board election. 


Earlier, the annual Local 440 Conven- 
tion, held in Toronto at the national 
union offices April 29, elected officers to 
newly approved two-year terms and gave 
hearty endorsement to a program of 
stepped up organizational and educational 
activities of the local. The 54 delegates 
also confirmed the Executive Board's ap- 
pointment of Education Dir. Gordon 
Reekie. 


The officers are Pres. Alex Patterson, 
Vice-Pres. Jack Amy, Executive Sec. 
George Ramsbottom, Financial Sec. Joe 


Fight Looms on Vacation Bill 





Grigg and Board members Cecil Howard, 
Blyth Anderson, Len Sanderson and 
Mickey Huntingford. 





Winnipeg Curlers 
Claim Awards 


WINNIPEG Man.—Several score 
members of RWDSU Dairy Local 755, 
with wives and friends, gathered 
earlier this month to celebrate their 
participation in another season of 
the ancient sport of curling, which 
they .pursue as the Dairy Workers 
Curling Club. 


The annual banquet and dance, which 
was presided over by club Chairman Neil 
Pope and Sec.-Treas. Jack Patrick, also 
saw the presentation of prizes to the 
winning—and the losing—teams. The 
winners got trophies which would ap- 
propriately be placed somewhere in their 
living rooms. The losers got a plaque 
graven with the back end of a horse— 
no doubt to be put in some other room 
of the house. 

Club champions are J. Wilson, Skip; 
J. Patrick, Third; J. Roels, Second, and 
W. Glowicki, Lead. Winners of the 
Grand Aggregate, in the same order of 
position, were Glen Thomas, B. Holden, 
E. Schultz, and T. Chenier. The Class 
B trophy was won by B. Johnson, N. 
Pope, P. Skrowonek and D. wier. 
Prizes were awarded by officials of the 
three dairies in which Local 755 mem- 
bers work. They are the Modern, Medo- 
Land, and Standard Dairies, 


For the unintitiated, curling is a sport 
in which specially made curling stones 
are slid along an ice runway, being aimed 
at a certain mark. 














OTTAWA—The federal government has opposed a bill asking two week 
vacations with pay after one year’s service on the grounds that it is a matter 
which should be left to collective bargaining. Labor Minister Gregg voiced op- 
position to a bill introduced in Parliament recently by Stanley Knowles (CCF 
Winnipeg North Centre) and suggested that the arbitrary rules that legislation 
would lay down would not be as acceptable to workers as would negotiated 


agreements. 


The CCF member pointed out that “thanks to the efforts of the trade union 
movement, many workers today do enjoy vacations with pay under their col- 


lective agreements” but the unions realized that measures of this sort called 
for action on the legislative front as well as at the bargaining table. 

Mr, Knowles’ bill would affect only those workers under federal labor juris- 
diction. These number at present about 400,000. He pointed out that six provinces 
have some type of vacations with pay legislation now in effect and the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and British Columbia both provided for two weeks vacations 


after one year’s service. 
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An Employer 


Talks Sense 


Relations 


NE of the first steps toward building a basis for union- 
management cooperation is extending ‘unreserved recognition to 
the collective bargaining agent representing employees.” 


“This means more than just going through the motions. It 
means a genuine and wholesome desire to fully accept the union 
as the spokesman for the employees on matters of wages, hours 
and working conditions.” 

This sound advice comes not from a union spokesman, but 
from Herbert O. Eby, who is general labor relations director for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Mr. Eby has a lot more advice for employers sincerely in- 
terested in developing union-management team-work. The sen- 
sible formula he has recommended to employer associations in 
California, Ohio and Michigan now has been given a wider cir- 
culation through the pages of Personnel Journal. 

Here are some of Mr. Eby’s recommendations, with excerpts 
from his comprehensive text: 


@ Proper Handling of Grievances: One of the main functions 
of a union is to provide employees with the opportunity to “speak 
up” and to have their problems resolved by union representatives 
who will present the grievances to management in the best pos- 
sible light. Therefore, management should avoid being critical 
of employees or union representatives who press for favorable 
settlements. Management should also avoid blindly supporting 
the decisions of supervisors where uncontrovertible facts favor 
the employee. 


@ Avoid Competing for Employees’ Loyalty: Competition 
with a union for the support of employees invariably leads to 
unstable labor relations. . . . To (the employee) the company 
means one thing and the union another. The employee feels that 
he can be loyal to both quite handily. ... Management makes a 
mistake if it fails to recognize these distinctions. . . . Instead, 
management should endeavor to make the employee proud of 
both his union and his company. 


@ Cooperate on Communications: Management should work 
with, not around, the union in the field of employees informa- 
tion. Permanent impairment of good labor relations may result 
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from trying to out-race or out-maneuver the union in getting a 
message across to the employees. 

@ Recognize That a Union Is a Political Organization: Man- 
agement should not be any more critical of “union politics” than 
they are of “government politics,” “company politics,” “church 
politics,” “country-club politics,” or “schoolboard politics.” We 
acquiesce in that kind of politics, but when it is carried over to 
the union side, we tend to think it is iniquitous. 

@ Separate Areas of Conflict from Areas of No Conflict: Such 
matters as suggestion committees, safety programs, good house- 
keeping, social activities, community chest drives, absenteeism, 
annual picnics and open-house affairs basically do not involve 
a conflict of interest. ... The fear, expressed by some, that if 
you give the union an inch it will take a yard, has practically no 
support. All major unions have repeatedly stated that the re- 
sponsibility to manage rests solely upon management. 

@ Management Calm During Crises: Some management 
representatives have a tendency during a dispute with the union 
to become irrational, frustrated and boisterous. They blame their 
problems on the “union.” They lightly overlook the fact that 
long before unions, mankind was feuding. The world has wit- 
nessed an unbroken succession of wars. .. .-We can’t even keep 


peace in our homes. But somehow, we take all these disappoint- - 


ments in stride. Isn’t it time that management also takes labor 
disappointments in stride? 

Mr. Eby concludes his advice with these words: 

“Labor and management are natural partners in a democratic 
industrial economy. It takes both—pulling together—to obtain 
maximum success. 

“This combination of management and manpower coupled 
with money, materials and machinery, has produced for all of 
us the highest standard of living in the world. Management must 
never falter or deviate from its responsibilities because its em- 
ployees choose union representation. Instead, management should 
afford a union every opportunity to demonstrate that it can be 
both constructive and responsible. Here, there is a potential of 
the biggest bargain management can ever gain from collective 
bargaining. Here, there is a challenge that holds the promise of 
far-reaching rewards.” 
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letters to the editor: 


Backs ‘Record’ on Fulton Lewis Article 





To the Editor: 

I am writing to express my opinion of the letter by Harlow B. George 
published in the April 29 issue of The Record. From my observations, I would 
like to say that Mr. George does not speak for his local union or the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our membership in this area, and his letter was rather a shock 
in its unfair accusations. I believe that The Record, in its short career as our 
International Union’s newspaper, has done a good job and has become one of 
the top labor papers in the country today. Naturally, The Record presents 
Labor’s viewpoint on public issues, and that is as it should be. After all, it is 
not only The Record’s right, but actually its duty to represent Labor’s view- 
point in presenting the other side of the argument which writers like Fulton 
Lewis Jr. are well paid to present to the public. 


To my knowledge, no responsible group in Labor has ever questioned Mr. 
Lewis’ right to broadcast as he pleases. However, Mr. George, I do insist that 
Labor—and any other group—has the same right to argue its viewpoint and 
challenge the opinions of Mr. Lewis or anyone else. As a matter of fact, we 
will no longer have freedom and democracy when that right is taken away, 
when people and organs such as The Record are denied that right, or scared 
out of expressing opinions on any public subject. Why is it “communistic” for 
The Record to do its best to educate our members to the other side of the 
argument and to refute Mr. Fulton Lewis, or any other anlti-labor writer or 
broadcaster whose job it is to discredit Labor and thus weaken it? 


The issue of communism is much too important to be bandied about and 
made a political club out of, with which to hit Labor over the head under the 
guise of fighting communism. The fact is that labor unions are the first targets 
of all dictators, whether they be of the right (fascism) or the left (com- 
munism), and history proves that the unions were the first taken over and. 
their leaders liquidated by every dictator who took over a free nation. Responsible 
Labor in this country has done more to fight communism than any other single 
group in America today, without fanfare, without applause and without the 
credit it deserves. but the press has played down this fact to the general public. 

EDWARD MAHER 
Local 583A, Attleboro, Mass. 


Likes Columnist Jane Goodsell 


To the Editor: 
I enjoy reading Jane Goodsell’s column in The Record, and like her sense 
of humor. Please continue more of same. 
FRED GERBER 
Local 338, N.Y.C. 


Asks Info on Mobilization Photo 


To the Editor: 

In our haste to interview our Senators at the Minimum Wage Mobilization 
in Washington May 2, we did not place our order for the large picture appear- 
ing on the front page of The Record. Could you give us the address of the 
Photographer, as we wish to order several? 

The pictures and the articles in The Record on the Washington gathering 
were very well done, and made very interesting reading. I am sure it was well 
worth the effort of all who took part. , 
‘ FRED SOMMERFELD 
Pres. Local 390, Cincinnati, O. 

(Editor’s note: For Fred Summerfeld, and all others who want copies of 
the photo showing the delegation in Washington: write to Nate Fine, 805 G 
Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C.) 
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Emily Reaches End of the Road 
In an RWDSU Shop 








GABY—xx** 


MGM’s CinemaScope-Technicolor production of Gaby, 
adapted from Robert Sherwood’s play, Waterloo Bridge, is a 
sentimental love story shifted this time to World War II in 
London. Gaby, played by petite Leslie Caron, is a sweet, in- 
nocent French ballet dancer who permits herself to be picked 
up by Gregory Wendell (John Kerr), a .- ee 
good-natured, cocky, gum-chewing Amer- 
ican soldier on leave. Within twenty-four 
hours the couple fall hopelessly in love and 
want to get married, but Army red tape 
prevents them from doing so before Greg’s 
leave is up. Shortly after D-Day, Greg is 
mistakenly reported killed and Gaby, out 
of pity for other soldiers, becomes promis- 
cuous with many of them. When Greg 
returns, Gaby’s conscience compels her to 
tell him the truth, and that she cannot 
marry him. But everything turns out all 
right. With a bomb attack as backdrop, 
Greg forgives her. 





Leslie Caron 


Although the plot will hardly win a prize for originality, 
there is a warmth and tenderness throughout the length of 
the film. Leslie Caron is believable and appealing, with an elf- 
like beauty. John Kerr, who enjoyed a long run on Broadway 
in Tea and Sympathy, shows himself to be as fine a movie 
actor. Mention must be made also of Taina Elg, as Gaby’'s 
straight-laced but understanding friend. The theme song is 
the famous Rodgers and Hart “Where and Whep”—another 
reason to enjoy and remember Gaby. 


ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH—x xx 


Alfred Hitchcock, the British master of suspense, has taken 
one of his earlier children, vintage 1935, treated it with 1956 
standard equipment (VistaVision, High Fidelity), and padded 
the story enough to give the movie-goer two hours of thrilling 
adventure in French Morocco and London. Nor is the produc- 
tion any the worse for its lavish treatment. 


Against this intriguing background, James Stewart and 
Dorié Day, as an American doctor and his wife traveling with 
their little boy, run into the kind of circumstances that are 

a hardly to be found in the travel folders. 
In the picturesque market in Marrakech, 
a man dies before their eyes with a knife 
in his back, first telling of a plot to as- 
sassinate a visiting prime minister in Lon- 
don. When their son is kidnapped to insure 
their silence, their efforts to find the child 
and also aid in avoiding the planned mur- 
der make for typical Hitchcock suspense, 
the kind that makes you want to scream 
out time and again. 

James Stewart is an old hand at sus- 
pense by now, but Doris Day is truly be- 
ginning to emerge as a dramatic actress. 
She handles herself with maturity, and the corn-fed sunbeam 
is no longer bouncing about the scene. The rest of the cast has 
an international flavor, among them many finely drawn char- 
acterizations. 


The fabulous market in Marrakech would be well worth 
seeing with or without the intrigue. It has a carnival effect, 
with tumblers, musicians, and an old storyteller weaving 
a magic world for children. It is here that VistaVision really 
comes into its own. 





James Stewart 


— BEA ECKSTEIN 





RECORD MOVIE RATING 
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The teeming streets of New York are a long way from Africa, where most ele- Alexander the Great Gaby While the City 
phants pass on to their ancestors, and the Van Iderstine fat rendering plant, a shop The Man Wh Slee 
organized in RWDSU’s District 65, has little in common with the fabled elephant Richard Il - T o h a 
graveyard in Africa. But Emily, a 22 year-old, one and a half ton pachyderm of the pon eee Rosanna 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus, had no choice on Sunday evening, May Golden Demon The Harder The Revolt of 
13. She collapsed and died of a heart attack on her way to the railroad yards after They Fall Mamie Stover 
the circus ended its run at Madison Square Garden. Oklahoma The Killing Hilda C 

Emily’s uncommon graveyard, the Van Iderstine plant, employs a group of Jubal 
65ers who specialize in converting animal carcasses into a number of useful products. * The Birds and the 
About 24 hours after Emily died, there remained only her skin and a considerable Man in the Gray Bees 
amount of chicken feed, soil fertilizer, bone meal, soap and glue. While Emily was Flannel Suit My Seven Little Sins j 
the first elephant ever brought to Van Iderstine, her arrival caused no undue disturb- Lovers and Lollipops Forbidden Plane 
bance. The union members there handled the big animal in much the same way - . | 
they disposed of a 50-ton whale which lost its way some years ago and wound up Meet Me In +. 
on the shores of Coney Island, where it expired, The whale took them three days Las Vegas 
te tur inte soap and glue. The Swan Nightmare 
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POPE LEO XIII 


LABOR 


DOCU MINES: 


POPE PIUS XI 


Catholics Celebrate Anniversary of Papal Encyclicals on Rights of Workers 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


On May 15 Catholic workers all over the 
world celebrated the anniversary of two his- 
toric labor documents: “Quadragesimo Anno,” 
the famous papal encyclical issued 25 years ago 
by Pope Pius XI, and “Rerum Novarum,” which 
had been issued 40 years earlier by Pope Leo 
XIII. The 1891 encyclical laid down the basic 
Catholic teachings on the rights and duties of 
labor. In 1931, Pope Pius brought the earlier 
document up to date. His encyclical serves to 
this day as a basic guide for Catholics on the 
moral aspects of social and economic matters. 


To evaluate the impact of these pronounce- 
ments, it is necessary to go back to the last cen- 
tury when the industrial revolution was begin- 
ning to transform the lives of people all over the 
world. Old, established ways of life—habits of 
work, social relationships and responsibilities— 
were all crumbling under the onslaught of in- 
dustrialization. A new class of wealthy business- 
men—factory owners, bankers, merchants—be- 
came the dominant force in country after coun- 
try, replacing the old nobility and landed gentry 
as the center of power. As this class grew in 
Wealth and power, another class—the new in- 
dustrial. working class—emerged, but it grew 
only in numbers. 


Starvation Wages Were the Rule 


Today we find it nearly incredible that peo- 
le, including women and children, could have 
ved and worked under the conditions that 
revailed throughout most of the 1800’s. Unbe- 
evably long hours, starvation wages, filthy and 

inhuman working conditions were the rule 
rather than the exception. And the most re- 
markable thing about it was that most people 
regarded this as a natural order of things, which 
concerned only the individuals directly involved. 
Employers had a “right” to exploit workers as 
much as they could; workers had a “right” to 
go elsewhere and starve if they didn’t like the 
conditions of work. Neither the government nor 
anyone else had any “right” to interfere. 


_ It was in this context that Pope Leo XIII 
issued “Rerum Novarum” in 1891. In it, the Pope, 
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the highest authority of the Catholic Church, 
dealt with such basic issues as the natural rights 
of the worker, his relations with his employer, 
and the role of the government in economic mat- 
ters. During the past century, the Pope declared, 
“working men have been given over, isolated 
and defenseless, to the callousness of employers 
and the greed of unrestrained competition.” And 
he asked, “Is it Just that the fruit of a man’s 
sweat and labor should be enjoyed by another? 
As effects follow their cause, so is it just and 
right-that the results of labor should belong to 
him who has labored.” 


Right of Workers to Organize 


Pope Leo’s encyclical went on to discuss the 
right of workers to organize, the need to regulate 
hours and conditions of work for women and 
children and the ways in which industry con- 
flict could be avoided, such as mediation or 
arbitration. 


As the years went by, the principles and 
directives of “Rerum Novarum” were put into 
action by Catholics in many parts of the world, 
as they participated in the building of unions 
and in promoting social legislation to wipe out 
the ills of which Pope Leo had spoken. But 
changing conditions made it necessary to restate 
the principles of the encyclical in terms that 
related to current circumstances. 


Thus in 1931, against a background of world- 
wide economic depression in which the forces 
of totalitarianism were gaining strength, Pope 
Pius XI issued the encyclical “Quadragesimo 
Anno” in commemoration, as its title indicates, 
of the fortieth anniversary of his predecessor's 
issuance of “Rerum Novarum.” In referring to 
the earlier document, which he termed a Magna 
Charta of the social order for Catholics, Pope 
Pius noted that it had provided definitive 
answers for the many Catholics “who refused 
to accept the unjust distribution of wealth as 
the plan of an all-wise Creator,” as Rev. Gerald 
C. Treacy, S.J., has said. “Rerum Novarum” had 
also established the Church’s position on the 
rights and duties of capital and labor, and the 
roles to be played by the state and the Church. 


From this point, the later encyclical went 


on to reiterate Pope Leo’s doctrine that it is 
the right and duty of the Church to deal with 
social and economic matters, since these are 
linked to the moral law on which the Pope is 
the highest authority for all Catholics. Indeed, 
this is the basic theme of “Quadragesimo An- 
no,” which is subtitled, “On the Reconstruction 
of the Social Order.” 


Here are a few of the many significant 
statements in the encyclical of Pope Pius XI: 


@ “Labor, indeed... is not a mere chattel, 
since the human dignity of the workingman 
must be recognized in it, and consequently it 
cannot be bought and sold like any piece of 
merchandise.” 

= . + 


@ “There are those who out of greed for 
gain do not shame to oppress the workingman. 
Indeed, there are some who can abuse religion 
itself, cloaking their own unjust imposition 
under its name, that they may protect them- 
selves against the clearly just demands of their 
employees.” 

ca . + 

@ “It is therefore very necessary that eco- 
nomic affairs be once more subjected to and 
governed by a true and guiding principle... to 
wit, social justice and social charity. ... Further, 
it would be well if the various nations in com- 
mon counsel and endeavor strove to promote 
a healthy economic cooperation by prudent pacts 
and institutions, since in economic matters they 
are largely dependent one upon the other, and 
need one another’s help.” 


+ * * 


- 


Statements such as these, as well as the 
emphasis in both encyclicals on the need for 
an ethical basis for labor relations, the conduct 
of the labor movement and the passage of social 
and labor legislation, make them, in the eyes 
of millions, great labor documents. Non-Cath- 
olics in the labor movement join with their 
Catholic fellow members in hailing the anni- 
versary of the two encyclicals which have helped 
to stimulate the growth of free and democratic 
trade unionism everywhere. 
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Berniece makes the rounds of N.Y. RWDSU shops. 
Top to bottom, she’s fitted with shoes by Joseph 
Tuseo at Jack Schaefer’s swank store as Mr. Schaefer 
himself supervises; she’s loaded down with gifts as 
she leaves G & G apparel shop flanked by manager 
Richard Feinman and Bus. Agent Harry Serber of 
Local 1125; and she chooses a new bonnet at Lane’s. 
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Busy shopping tour finds Berniece, top to bottom, 
receiving a watch from Frank Glick of S, Klein’s 
as Local 1125 Pres. Louis Feldstein beams; trying 
on topper at Irving Perles’ store on Division St. 
while admired by Harry Serber and Mr. Perles; 
modeling suit from Levine & Smith; and choosing 
two fur collars at Spinnell’s Fur Shop with aid 
of two proprietors. 


Be OO ORR SE 


BL ssting the prizes awarded to Union Queen 
Berniece Caraway is almost comparable to 
tabulating Grace Kelly’s wedding gifts. Here 
are just a few of the gifts Berniece received, 
in addition to those listed elsewhere on this 
and the back page: 


A topper and two skirts at Fisher Bros. New 
York; gloves and an umbrella at Nadeen; a 
suit at Fisher Bros., Brooklyn and dresses 
from Field’s, Saxony, Ann’s Dress Shop and 
Rollins, all in Brooklyn; shoes, gloves and a 
handbag, at A. S. Beck; a bathing suit at 
Lynnette; another bathing suit at S. Klein; 
lingerie at Pines-34 St.; a handbag, sweater 
and blouse at Lane’s; and flowers from Gold- 
farb Florists. 


There were gifts too for Berniece’s com- 
panion, Sarah Limbrick, and for all the 
finalists in the Union Queen contest. To all 
who pitched in and made it a dream come 
true for Berniece, the officers of the RWDSU 
and the editors of The Record extend their 
sincere appreciation. And so does Berniece! 





Re oval treatment befitting a Union Queen 
was accorded’ to Berniece Caraway of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., winner of The Record’s recent 
beauty contest. The 20-year-old Dixie belle, 
who won more votes than the other four 
finalists, claimed a trunkful of valuable prizes 
on her three-day visit to New York, thanks 
to the fine cooperation of Locals 1125, 108, 
1102, 1268, 147 and District 65. 


The trip scored many ‘firsts’ in Berniece’s 
life: her first visit to New York, first airplane 
trip, first stay at a hotel, first appearance on 
television, and a host of others. And she has 
a lasting souvenir of her triumph: a trophy, 
seen by millions of TV viewers who watched 
Steve Allen’s show, which is engraved: “Ber- 
niece Caraway, Union Queen of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Dept. Store Union, AFL-CIO 
1956.” 














be oe 

Side trip to Newark, N.J. netted Berniece a Marc 
Nicolet diamond wristwatch presented by Morton 
Abelson of Abelson’s Jewelers, at top, as Local 108 
Exec. Sec. Meyer Meyers looks on. She had haircut 
by Mr. Michael and beauty treatment at Stern’s 
Dept. Store beauty salon, center, and, together with 
runners-up Frances Wallace and Edna Vazquez, 
received Louren Co. costume jewelry set from Local 

147 Mer. Theodor Bowman. 
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By BERNARD STEPHENS 


There was a hurrying and scurrying among the big wheels of American 
retailing this month. What had been a fleecy cloud off in the distance was 
now black and ominously close: The proposal in Congress to extend mini- 
mum wage coverage to the retail industry—believed impossible of enact- 
ment this session—now seemed quite possible. Labor had mounted a vigor- 
ous campaign, sparked by the RWDSU mobilization in Washington May 2, 
and the Senate Labor Subcommittee was holding hearings with powerful 
arguments for extending coverage appearing on newspaper front pages. 


Frantic calls went out from the American Retail Federation, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn., the N.A.M. and Chamber of Commerce. High- 
powered lobbying apparatus was called into action, and to the Senate Sub- 
committee hurried spokesmen for the big department stores and retail 
chains, their hearts bleeding for “the small corner grocer,” and their eyes 
and ears turned away from the actual proposal—to extend coverage to 
their own large stores and chains. 


As the employer spokesmen droned on with their tales of gloom and 
doom for the retail industry should $1 an hour become the minimum wage, 
they received help from the other side of the table in the Senate Subcom- 
mittee’s hearing room. Senator Barry Goldwater, Arizona Republican and 
member of the Subcommittee, launched into a speech of his own in which 
he outdid the employer association witnesses. Sen. Goldwater was not 
present when the union witnesses testified, and had not heard AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany or RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg present the “pro” ar- 
guments. He showed up only when the employers took over, to help them 
along. 


The ‘Gold’ in Goldwater 


That is quite in character for Senator Goldwater, who finds the “gold” 
in his surname in three profitable department stores of his own in Arizona. 
Thus the nation witnessed the spectacle of a department store owner as 
a member of the Senate’s Labor Subcommittee, sitting in judgement of a 
proposal to establish a $1 an hour minimum wage for his own as well 
as other department stores and retail establishments. 


At the Subcommittee hearings Senator Goldwater said those favor- 
ing the $1 minimum for retail “don’t know what they’re talking about”; 
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GOP Sharpshooter Fires 
New Broadside at Labor 


that the $1 minimum would only mean much higher prices (disputed by 
the Subcommittee’s own expert study, which showed the absolute maximum 
price rise, if every retail store in the country were covered, would come to 
only one-half of one percent). He thumped away on an old and disproved 
theme—that the small corner store would suffer—despite the fact that bills 
supported by labor call for only sizable department stores and retail_chains 
to be covered. 


What Senator Goldwater failed to put into the hearing record was his 
own personal experience with wage levels in the department store field. 
He did not note that employees of the Goldwater stores in Arizona are re- 
ported to receive an average of $35 a week, and work six days a week; 
that the privately owned company earned a fat dividend of $26.98 a share 
in 1954, and an even fatter $35 per share in 1955. 


Labor: Goldwater’s Favorite Target 


Here are more facts about the Senate’s leading opponent of a $1 mini- 
mum wage for retail employees: 


@ His Curtis-Goldwater bill would make it illegal for a labor union 
to spend money for any purpose directly or indirectly connected with a 
federal election. The millionaires could still contribute cash to win political 
friends, but working people would be committing a crime by trying to de- 
fend their welfare through any kind of union-backed political activity. And 
then—just to rub it in—the Curtis-Goldwater bill would make it easier for 
the wealthy to dabble in politics by raising the legal limit on a campaign 
contribution by an individual from the present $5,000 to $10,000. 


@ Senator Goldwater was one of the loudest backers of the huge 
giveaway tidelands oil bill, favoring the Texas oil millionaires, and the 
more recent gas gouge bill, vetoed by the President after the lobbying 
scandal was revealed. It is interesting to note that when he ran for elec- 
tion in 1952 Senator Goldwater received $3,000 from H. L. Hunt, multi- 
millionaire Dallas oilman, $2,500 from another rich Texas oilman, Corbin 
J. Richardson, and a total of $24,000 in campaign contributions from out- 
side his home state of Arizona. 


That’s Senator Goldwater—the man who keeps his blunderbuss 
trained on any proposal that might benefit the working men and women 
of America. 
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June Buying Guide 
Sy SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Your cost of living is creeping up this summer, largely because of climbing 
meat prices. But there are also some good buying opportunities offered by the 
big unsold stocks of 1956 cars and the sharp price competition on household 
appliances. Smaller automatic washers (eight-pound capacity) have been priced 
as low as $99 at recent sales. 


Too, the first signs are appearing of a leveling off in.cost of building materials and 
houses after six years of price increases. 


Here are tips on buying opportunities for June: 


CARS: Over 800,000 1956 models are in dealer’s hands and must be worked off 
before the '57 models are introduced in early fall. In some cities dealers report, buyers 
can get any kind of 1956 models for five percerit above the wholesale price, and most 
models at three percent above. On the popular-price models, discounts are reported to 
range from $400 up, and on higher-price models, $700 and more. 

Such discounts represent a good buying opportunity, especially since the used-car mar- 
ket has remained firm this spring (traditionally, prices of used cars drop after July 4). 
Some changes are expected on 1957 models, but list prices may be higher too, as additional 
deluxe features will be included in the list prices rather than offered as optional equip- 
ment. 


In comparing prices, note that the dealer’s margin on a car is 25 per cent of the list 
price of the basic car, but on optional equipment, his margin goes up to 40 per cent. You 
can’t expect to get both a sizable discount and an overallowance on the trade-in value of 
your own car. Because some buyers do expect both, many dealers have resorted to exag- 
gerating basic list prices, or the cost of accesories and two-tone paint jobs. Other methods 
of price packing include spurious or exaggerated “handling” fees, and exorbitant finance 
and insurance fees. It’s wisest to compare prices among several dealers before grasping at 
what seems to be a sensational trade-in allowance or discount. Compare the total price, 
including all charges for financing, insurance, handling, delivery, preparation and acces- 
sories. Also compare the cost of getting a loan from a credit union or commercial bank, 
and arranging for insurance yourself, as against the fee for these services charged by the 
dealer's finance company. 


Generally you will get more of a legitimate discount if you sell your old car privately. 
Often the new-car dealer has to turn around and “wholesale” your trade-in, at a lower 
price than he allows you. 


MEN'S SUITS: As the result of wholesale increases just announced, men’s suits 
will cost about five percent more this fall. But compare prices when you buy. Several of the 
largest manufacturers are bucking the trend and won’t mark up their tags, and in gen- 
eral, clothing is still reasonably priced. Look for price cuts and clearance sales of men’s 
lightweight suits in late June. Lightweight Dacronworsted suits, an increasingly popular 
blend, now are available even under the $40 level previously reported here. 


WORK CLOTHES: Chino work clothes have become increasingly popular 


where a little better appearance is wanted than the usual dungarees provide. Chinos, of 
course, are the Army suntan twill, but for civilian use they come in other colors besides 
khaki. Standard-quality chinos are made of two-ply combed cotton. Lower-price twills 
frequently are carded instead of combed cotton which has the weak short fibers combed 
out, and are generally lighter than the 8.2-ounce weight of the standard grade. You can’t ex- 
pect as much wear from them. You can also get army twill work pants blended with nylon 
which give even greater abrasion resistance for only 50 cents more than all-cotton twills. 
But unless your work requires the dressier appearance of chinos, note that the traditional 
dungarees don’t show dirt as quickly and save ironing. 


HOUSES: The rise in the price of building materials and houses over the past six 
years has been one of the sharpest taxes on moderate-income families. Lumber and other 
structural materials have gone up about five percent just this year, while metal materials 
have jumped about 11 percent. Heating and electrical supplies have been especially costly 
because of the soaring prices of copper. However, there are a few signs that some materials 
are leveling off, which will help both home-seekers and families planning modernization 
and expansion. Plywood prices have been trimmed, and copper prices have receded from 
their recent peaks. Price tags on building plots in and around large cities also have stop- 
ped climbing recently, at least for the moment, as the high cost of structural steel has 
forced some builders to delay large-scale projects. Structural steel costs have ‘Advanced 
about 50 percent in the past year, according to James Felt & Company, real-estate authority. 


FOOD: Beef is still fairly reasonable but pork has gone up. The public never did 
get the full benefit of the sharp wholesale drop in prices of hogs last year. A little less than 
half the price drop was reflected in retail prices. A new survey of the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment now finds that the rest was withheld about equally by meat packers and retail- 
ers, and that labor costs after all were not responsible for the increased spread between 
the cost of live hogs and retail prices. Among best values in meat currently are chopped 
beef; tongue; lamb shoulder roast, breast and shank; smoked pork shoulders and butts, 
and beef chuck. Among meat alternatives, best values currently are eggs, cheddar and cot- 
tage cheese, and canned tuna. : . 





What’s for Dinner? Try This Baked Ham Slice 





With ham plentiful on the market, you’ll find the 
price fairly reasonable. And ham is always a popular 
ehoice, whether served to the family or in a com- 
pany meal. 

“Pork — fresh or cured — offers protein and 
valuable amounts of thiamine, one of the B vitamins 
essential to good health,” says Mrs. Irene H. Wolgamot, 
extension foods and nutrition specialist of Rutgers 
University. 

“You can buy a whole or half ham, or a smaller 
amount in a ham end or slice,” Mrs. Wolgamot reminds 
homemakers. ‘Ham slices are handy to serve when 
time for preparation is limited. You can cut a ham 
slice from either the ready-to-eat ham or from the 
ham that requires cooking before eating. It will take 
about an hour in a 325-degree oven to cook an inch- 
thick slice of ham. The same size slice from a ready- 
to-eat ham will require 20 to 25 minutes, a little less 
than half the time.” 


The New Jersey State University specialist says 


a-good oven dinner for family or company might in- 
clude cranberry-pineapple ham slice, baked potatoes, 
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buttered broccoli, raw vegetable relishes and lemon 
custard pudding. 


Gash the edge of a one-inch thick ham slice to 
present curling. Insert some whole cloves in the fat. 
Place in a baking dish. Combine a half cup of crushed 
pineapple with one can of jellied cranberry sauce and 
One teaspoon grated. orange rind. 


Pour over the ham slice and bake in a 325-degree 
oven, 20 to 25 minutes if ready-to-eat type, or one 
hour if uncooked type of ham. With the latter type, 
cover the ham during the first 45 minutes, then un- 
cover during the last 15 minutes to allow the ham to 
brown. Makes about four servings. 


Cooking Tips : 

Heat a can of fruit cocktail, both fruit and syrup, with a 
tablespoon vinegar, piece of stick cinnamon and some whole 
cloves. Simmer 5 minutes and serve hot with baked ham. 

When preparing either soft-cooked or hard-cooked eggs, 
remove the eggs from the refrigerator about a half hour be- 
fore cooking or warm them with warm running water so the 


shells won’t crack in the boiling water. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 
Dear Katie: 


Yésterday afternoon, when you 
came home from school, you left 
your coat and your hat and your 
boots lying on the stairs instead of 
putting them away in the closet, 
and I got mad at you. 


You looked at me with those big 
brown eyes of yours, and said, 
“Mommy, why are you so cross?” 


And I, getting crosser, shouted 
that I wasn’t cross. 


The story I am about to tell you 
isn’t exactly true, but it isn’t a 
fairytale, either. I guess it’s sort of 
a true story—that might have hap- 
pened. 

Once upon a time—and it could 
have been yesterday—a gentleman, 
whom neither you nor I know, got 
out of bed and stubbed his toe 
against the bureau, which put him 
into such a bad humor that he com- 
plained that his breakfast eggs 
were overcooked and his bacon 
soggy, which hurt his wife’s feel- 
ings sO much that she gave the 
laundryman the dickens because 
her husband’s shirts had too much 
starch in them, which put the laun- 
dryman into such a grouch that 
he telephoned his wife to tell her 
that he had changed his mind and 
didn’t want to take her to a movie 
that night, which made his wife so 
resentful that she refused to let 
the man standing directly behind 
her at the grocery checkstand go 
ahead of her, although he had only 
a loaf of bread and a can of peas 
and she had two carts full of gro- 
ceries, and her lack of considera- 
tion so infuriated the man that he 
bawled out his secretary for putting 
a letter that should have gone into 
the “Out” basket into the “In” 
basket, which made the secretary 
so irritable that she snapped at the 
messenger boy for being late, 
which made him so mad that he 
let the door of the building slam 
straight into the face of a lady who 
had an armful of packages, which 
ruined the lady’s disposition to the 
extent that she refused to back 
up her car so that the lady 
driving the car ahead of her 
could back into a parking space 
directly in front of the shop where 
she was going, which meant that 
the lady had to drive around and 
around for 15 minutes before find- 
ing a parking space six blocks away, 
which made the lady so cross that 
she yelled at her little girl for not 
hanging up her hat and coat, which 
made the little girl so resentful that 
she quarreled with her best friend, 
who went home in a huff and 
teased her little sister, who began 
whining, which made her mother 
so nervous that she burned the 
pork chops she was cooking for 
dinner, which put her husband into 
such a bad humor that he kicked 
the dog. 

Since this isn’t a fairytale, nobody 
in it lived happily ever after, but 
they all felt better the next day 
except for the people who weré 
kept awake by the dog, who barked 
half the night. 

I’m sorry I was cross. 


Love, 
Mommy. 
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—_—§ BVA at hoe ee ea 


In 1955, the 18 major department 
store chains had higher sales than in 
1954, with 15 of the companies showing 
record volume, according to a survey by 
Fairchild News Service ... Montgomery 
Ward’s net profit for their first quarter, 
ended April 30, dropped to $5,055,000 
from $5,137,000 for the same period last 
year ... May’s will open a new $7 mil- 
lion, 250,000 sq. ft. branch in Cleve- 
land ... Gimbel Bros. and subsidiaries 
recorded a 60% increase in net earnings 
and a 10.7% gain in sales in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year... 
One of Allied’s stores had such a suc- 
cessful import drive last fall that many 
other units will undertake a joint promo- 
tion of imports this fall .. . Federated 
is spending $5'2 million for the con- 
struction of two new units in Texas... 
Macy’s New York has worked up a pro- 
motional tie-in with Sunkist Growers, 
who this year celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of the California lemon in- 
dustry, by decking out the entire store 
in lemon yellow .. . Namm-Loeser’s will 
open its new 40,000 sq. ft. branch in 
Bay Shore, L.I. about Sept. 1 and is 


considering another unit in Long Island. 
. « « Sears, Roebuck is negotiating a 
merger with United Wallpaper in Chi- 
cago ... A new 277,000 sq. ft. warehouse 
for Macy’s California went into opera- 
tion early this month. 
. o 

Net public and private debt in the 
United States climbed a record $51 
billion last year to a new high of $658 
billion, the Commerce Department re- 
ported .. . Improved business on wom- 
en’s suits and coats during the coming 
fall season, in comparison with recent 
years, was predicted by the Merchants 
Ladies Garment Assn... . In order to 
forestall any U.S. move curbing textile 
imports, Japan told the State Depart- 
ment it intends to continue through 
1957 its present control of cotton goods 
it will ship to the U.S. If Japanese ex- 
porters do decide to step up imports, 
they'll give the US. at least three 
months’ notice . . . Business transacted 
through charge accounts in furniture 
stores is recording larger gains than a 
year earlier, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board ... Due to increasing 


costs in materials and the $1 minimum 
wage, some costume jewelry manufac- 
turers are abandoning $1 items. 

. . + 


8.S. Kresge expects 1956 earnings to 
increase over those of 1956. Profit in the 
first quarter of this year was “substan- 
tially higher” than in the like period 


than $100 on toys this year .. . Profits 
of United Cigar-Whelan Stores in the 
first four months of this year amounte% 
to $205,158 after taxes. 


g 
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ative basis. Considered chiefly respon- 
sible was this year’s early Easter... 
Minute Maid Corp. has sold its frozen 
concentrated orange juice plant at Dun- 
edin, Fla, and is “looking for a buyer” 





for the unit at Frostproof, Fla. 


Wholesale food prices have risen 
sharply to the highest level since last 
October, according to Dun & Brad- 
Street ...A.&P has temporarily aban- 
doned its plans to add women’s 
hosiery racks to its stores in various 
parts of the country ... With 46 new 
stores to be 
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Senate Showdown Due 
On Social Security 


WASHINGTON. — The Democratic-spon- 
sored social security bill is headed for Senate 
floor action after a bipartisan conservative 
bloc in the Finance Committee stripped the 
measure of its major beneficial provisions. 


The Senate leadership reiterated confidence that 
these provisions would be restored’ either by floor 
action or in a later joint Senate-House conference 
committee. 

The major elements of the bill, overwhelmingly 
passed by the House last year, would make women 
workers and wives eligible for pension benefits at 
age 62 instead of age 65 and would establish benefits 
for totally disabled workers at age 50. 

These sections were attacked by the Administra- 
tion in testimony from Welfare Sec. Marion B. Fol- 
som, who charged that they were unjustified, im- 
practical and would cost tod much. 

The only provision opposed by Pres. Eisenhower 
retained by the committee was an amendment al- 
lowing widows to get pensions at age 62. The effect 
of the committee actions was to reduce to 175,000 
the estimated number of persons to be added to 
social security benefit rolls. 

The House-passed bill, the major portions of 
which the Democratic leadership expects to revive, 
would have added 800,000 women workers and 
wives and an estimated 250,000 permanently dis- 
abled workers 50 years of age or older but less 
than 65 years. 

Folsom’s testimony in opposition to the bill was 
attacked on Mar. 22 by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who pointed out that as a private citizen Folsom had 
vigorously advocated precisely the liberalizations he 
belatedly opposed. 


Hotel Charged With Assault 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. (PAI)—A $600,000 suit has 








been filed against the Saxony Hotel, charging that 
an employee of the strike-bound hotel accosted and 
assaulted Ruth Salliant, organizer and business agent 
of Local 255, Hotel Workers. 

The suit of complaint, filed by Union Attorney 
Carrington Gramling, states that on April 18, 1956 
Ruth Salliant was lawfully walking on the South 
side of the Saxony when she, “a diminutive young 
lady, physically incapable of defending herself against 
large ruffians and foot pads,” was accosted and 
assaulted by one Norman Goodis, an employee of 
defendant and employed by the defendant in the 
capacity of “Security Officer” or otherwise known 
as “House Dick.” 

Goodis, the bill says, as an employee of the 
multi-millionaire defendant, Sax Enterprises, seized 
Miss Salliant who is only five feet tall, twisted her 
left arm and brutally dragged her in an enclosure 
of the Saxony and held her there for twenty minutes 
against her will. While the “House Dick” was hold- 
ing her there unlawfully, he used profane language 
and insulted her and that Max Sax joined Goodis 
in this false imprisonment, then finally released her. 








ACROSS THE BORDER: Pres. Claude Jodoin, I., 

is congratulated upon his election as first presi- 

dent of newly unified Canadian Labor Congress 
by Pres. George Meany of unified AFL-CIO. 





Anti-Labor Catlin Accused 


MADISON, Wis. (PAI)—Mark Catlin, Jr., author 
of one of the most restrictive pieces of state labor 
legislation in recent history, now has a new, if equal- 
ly dubious claim to fame. 


The Republican Speaker of the Wisconsin As- 
sembly has been charged by the Wisconsin State 
Board of Bar Commissioners with accepting at least 
$5,725 from prison inmates to use his political in- 
fluence to win their release. 


Catlin, who sponsored the Catlin law to limit 
union political activity in the 1955 session of the 
Wisconsin legislature, has denied the charges. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court made public the 
four charges filed by the board against Catlin, al- 
leging he accepted $5,725 from four inmates at 
Waupum State Prison and unspecified sums from 
five other prisoners and their families. 


Union Merger Discussed 


CHICAGO.—Merger negotiations between the 
Carpenters and the Furniture Workers are now 
underway, Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners said here. 
The Furniture Workers Union is also an AFL-CIO 
affiliate. 

The Carpenters belonged to the AFL, the Furni- 
ture Workers to the CIO before the merger of the 
two national labor federations. The Carpenters organ- 
ization has 835,000 members; the Furniture group, 
45,000. 





Steel Union Maps Program 
For Coming Big Steel Talks 


PITTSBURGH, (PAI)—The United Steel- 
workers have laid down the broad terms of 
their demands for their coming negotiations 
with the steel industry—negotiations that may 
be the most important labor-management talks 
of the year. The Steelworkers Wage Policy 
Committee, meeting here, has now mapped out 
the union’s demands to be presented shortly 
to 172 basic steel companies to replace the 
present contract which expires on June 30. 


Although the exact terms of their demands have 
not yet been revealed, a broad outline of the demands 
includes a “substantial” wage boost, a supplementary 
unemployment pay plan, premium pay for weekend 
work, the union shop and certain improved welfare 
and pension programs. 


Pres. David McDonald said that he thought 
the union’s demands were completely “reasonable,” 
adding: “It is my sincere desire that we can con- 
clude an agreement at some date well in advance 
of the contract expiration date so the steelworkers 
can proceed in their normal way, planning for the 
future.” 


Meanwhile charges that the steel industry al- 
ready is busy “raising prices now for wage increases 
next July,” have popped up in the Congressional 
Record. There have been numerous signs that the 
steel industry, through price boosts that it has 
been putting through in the past few weeks and 
indications of more to come, is getting ready to 
blame further boosts on the Steelworkers. . 

This is what the steel companies did last year 
after the Steelworkers had won a wage boost and 
other benefits. Their action brought strong protests 
from organized labor which contended that the boosts 
were not necessary and were far out of proportion 
to the gains that had been made by the men. 


Shivers Says Unions Did It 


AUSTIN, Texas, (PAI)—The smashing defeat of 
Gov. Allan Shivers by Sen. Lyndon Johnson for chair- 
man of the state’s delegation to the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention brought the sour comment from 
the Governor that it was all labor’s fault. 

With Johnson scoring a four-to-one victory over 
the Shivercrats who supported Eisenhower in 1952, 
Shivers declared: 

“In key cities the effective organized forces 
of union labor carried the day. I congratulate them 
upon a superior piece of organizational work and 
upon their victory.” 

Shivers’ defeat, the first he hag ever suffered 
in his political career, was generally interpreted here 
as a decided set-back for Eisenhower in case the 
Republican National Committee hopes to win Texas 
again as it did in 1952. 

Shivers piled abuse on the trade union move- 
ment during the course of his campaign. He said the 
issue was the political power of organized labor as 
well as “states rights.” 
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= CARAWAY, voted 
Union Queen by members of the 
RWDSU, spent “the three most 
wonderful days of my life” in New 
York this month. Brought to the 
big town to claim her prizes, Ber- 
niece covered Manhattan from end 
to end—and even got to Brooklyn, 
Three full days of shopping, sight- 
Seeing, eating at the city’s fine 
restaurants and being acclaimed 
wherever she went, left her ex- 
hausted but happy. 


Climax of the whirlwind trip, 
on which she was accompanied by 
Local 436-A Pres. Sarah Limbrick, 


came on Wednesday, May 16, when © 


she appeared on Steve Allen’s TV 
show, “Tonight.” Millions of peo- 
ple across the country saw Steve 
interview the winner he had 
helped to select. But as luck would 
have it, trouble on the TV coaxial 
cable prevented the show from be- 
ing seen in Birmingham, Ala., Ber- 
niece’s home town. However, Re- 
gional Dir. Frank Parker quickly 
arranged for a filmed recording of 
the show to be broadcast May 24. 


All in all, it added up to an ex- 
perierice Berniece will never forget. 
And helping her to remember will 
be a trophy, a closetful of finery 
and some very happy memories. 


All Hail Her Majesty, 
Our Union Queen 


@ Union Queen shows TV star Steve Allen 
trophy she was awarded by RWDSU. Steve 
added a wrist watch, hosiery and theater 
tickets to Berniece Caraway’s many prizes. 


@ Bouquet of American Beauty roses and sash with her title 
of Union Queen greeted Berniece Caraway on her arrival at 
RWDSVU office. Making presentation is Pres. Max Greenberg. 





